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DESERT, CITY, AND COUNTRYSIDE IN THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 


CLAUDIA Rapp 


Abstract 


This paper isolates the literary motif of the desert as the idealized locus of 
monastic retreat and shows the transformation of this concept from pagan to 
Christian literature. Particular emphasis is placed on the development of the 
notion of the desert as a state of mind of detachment from and indifference 
to the world. This allows for the practice of monastic virtues even in a worldly 
environment, and thus bridges the perceived gap between monks and bishops. 


The Concept of the Desert in Antiquity 


One of the fundamental differences between pagan religion and the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition lies in the favored abode of their divini- 
ties.! No pagan deity would ever choose to live in the desert or to 
appear to mortals in the desert. The gods of Classical Antiquity pre- 
ferred to encounter humans or to amuse themselves in lush land- 
scapes, flowering meadows, shaded groves, near gently gurgling springs, 
or perhaps in the sea or on mountaintops.’ 

The wealthy and educated elite imitated their divinities and sought 
respite from the cares and troubles of the city by escaping to their 
country estates. Stoic and Epicurean philosophers enjoyed retreats 
to the countryside with their like-minded friends, where they could 
engage in unhindered discussion. Cicero’s Tusculan Conversations are 
set in the green hills near Rome, and the participants in his dialogue 
De oratore meet in the Tusculan villa of one of the interlocutors.’ The 


! This article has its origin as a paper presented at the conference “Out of the 
Desert. Dry Places in History and the Imagination,’ held at Claremont Graduate 
University, Claremont, Cal., in February 2000. In altered form, much of its con- 
tent has been published in my Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: The Nature of Christian 
Leadership in an Age of Transition (Berkeley, 2005), pp. 105-36. 

2 R. Buxton, Imaginary Greece. The Contexts of Mythology (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 
80-113. 

3 For the continuation of this tradition among upper-class Christians, see J. Fontaine, 
“Valeurs antiques et valeurs chrétiennes dans la spiritualité des grands propriétaires 
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idealized countryside setting was also popularized in literature and 
became the theme of bucolic poetry. Entire poems, such as Virgil’s 
Georgics, were written to celebrate the simple, rustic life in a beauti- 
ful garden-like setting, while shorter descriptions of the locus amoenus 
were included in longer works, such as the description of the island 
of the Phaeacians in Homer’s Odyssey. The antithesis of this fertile 
and lush landscape of the countryside favored by the gods is the 
desert. The desert also symbolizes an empty and threatening space, 
devoid of people and far removed from all the advantages and 
achievements of human society.* The counterpart of the desert, inter- 
preted in this manner, is the city, which represents community, civ- 
ilization, and the amenities of life. 

In contrast to the Classical tradition, the desert has always occu- 
pied a special role in the history of the Judaeo-Christian God and 
his people. With regard to the desert, this history may be seen as 
resembling a drama in three acts, with an open-ended epilogue, 
which will be my guiding principle in this essay. The first act takes 
place in the desert of Egypt, with Moses as the protagonist. The 
second act is located in Palestine, where Jesus plays the central role. 
The third act returns to the original location of the Egyptian desert. 
This time, the actors in the drama — the hermits and monks of Late 
Antiquity — are more numerous. They aim to re-enact the experi- 
ence of the participants in the first act of the Exodus, and strive to 
bring alive God’s promises to his chosen people, which He gave in 
Act Two. In the epilogue to this evolution, the audience become 
participants, as it were, because an open invitation is extended to all 
Christians to internalize the ideal of desert spirituality, regardless of 
their geographical location. As a consequence of this “internalization,” 
finally, the desert may be seen as a merely typological landscape. 


Act One: The Old Testament 


In the story of Exodus, the desert functions mostly as a place of 
encounter with God who makes his presence known through reve- 


terriens a la fin du IV" siècle occidental,’ in Epektasis. Mélanges patristiques offert au 
Cardinal Daniélou, eds. J. Fontaine and C. Kannengiesser (Paris, 1972), pp. 571-95. 

* An interesting philological observation is that erémos only became a noun in 
Christian Greek (hê erémos — “the desert”). In Classical Greek, including the Septuagint, 
erémos is an adjective, meaning “desolate, lonely, solitary.” See H.G. Liddell, R. Scott, 
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lation, chastisement, nourishment, and protection. After 40 years of 
his youth at the court of Pharaoh, and another 40 years as a shep- 
herd in the desert of Midian, Moses is called by God and spends 
the last 40 years of his life leading his people through the desert 
until they finally reach the Promised Land.’ 

Moses’ first encounter with God occurs in the desert, near Mount 
Horeb, “the mountain of God.” He notices the Burning Bush, and 
when he draws closer hears the voice of God telling him to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt.® It is in the desert of Mount Sinai that God 
communicates his commandments to Moses.’ As he gives Moses the 
stone tablets on which they are inscribed, God allows himself to be 
seen at a distance not only by Moses, but also by Aaron, Nadab, 
Abihu, and the 70 elders of Israel: “and they saw the God of Israel. 
Under his feet there was something like a pavement of sapphire 
stone, like the very heaven for clearness” — an image that evokes 
the smooth surface of a cool and still pool of water, in stark contrast 
to the arid and rugged mountain terrain of the Sinai.’ Later, Moses 
is summoned to the mountain on his own. He enters into the cloud 
and remains there, communicating with God for 40 days.” 

God shows his power in the desert also by providing sustenance 
to his people in need. For six consecutive days, he lets manna rain 
down from heaven, which was not only nutritious, but also delicious: 
“it was like coriander seed, white, and the taste of it was like wafers 
made with honey.”'° In the experience of Moses and the Israelites, 
the radical simplicity of the desert forces people to concentrate on 
the essential, their spiritual relationship with God. In the narrative 
of Exodus, the desert also functions as a liminal space between Egypt 
and the Promised Land, the locus of transformation and transition 
to a greater unity with God. 

Other books of the Old Testament highlight God’s fearful ability 


to either render any region into a desert or to transform a desert 


A Greek-English Lexicon, rev. H.S. Jones with R. McKenzie, with rev. supplement 
(Oxford, 1996), p. 687. 

5 Cf. Acts 13,17-8. All biblical translations are from The Holy Bible: New Revised 
Standard Version (Glasgow, 1989). 

6 Ex. 3,1-12. 

7 Ex. 20,1-17. 

8 Ex. 24,10. 

9 Ex. 24,15-8. 

0 Ex. 16,31. 
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into a populated and fertile land. The Book of Ezekiel, probably 
dating from the early sixth century BCE, talks not of God’s power 
as residing within a pre-existing desert, but of his ability to make 
any place deserted and desolate as he chooses: “When I make the 
land of Egypt desolate and when the land is stripped of all that fills 
it, when I strike down all who live in it, then they shall know that 
I am the Lord.”'' The Book of Daniel prophesies the desecration of 
the Temple in Jerusalem by Antiochus II Epiphanes in 167 BCE by 
coining the new and chillingly evocative phrase of the “abomination 
of desolation. ”!? 

But God not only shows his power or displeasure by creating a 
wasteland. He can also turn desolated land into a garden of luxury 
and build up cities, as the Book of Ezekiel emphasizes: “And they 
will say: “This land that was desolate has become like the Garden of 
Eden; and the waste and desolate and ruined towns are now inhab- 
ited and fortified.’ ”!* These promises of God’s power in the desert 
will later exert a great influence in the early monastic imagination. 


Act Two: The New Testament 


The desert continues to play an important role in the New Testament. 
The desert of Palestine is a liminal space where God makes himself 
known, beginning with John the Baptist, the “voice in the desert” 
who announces the coming of Christ.'* As the people of the Old 
Testament experienced, the desert is a formidable, frightful space 
where one can encounter God. Jesus withdraws to the desert for a 
period of contemplation and fasting for 40 days, at the end of which 
he is tempted by a demon.’ Only once he has proven himself through 
this test can Jesus begin his active life of preaching and healing, just 
like the people of Israel had to undergo tribulations on their 40-year 
journey to the Promised Land. 

The desert is also a space where the forces of evil may be pre- 
sent. The possessed man whom Jesus heals had been driven to the 


'' Ezek. 32,15; cf. also Ezek. 30,7-8; 33,29; 35,3-4. 

2 Dan. 9,27; 11,31; 12,11 (the New Revised Standard Version translates this 
“the abomination that desolates”). Cf. Mt. 24,15; Mk. 13,14; Lk. 21,20. 

13 Ezek. 36,35. Cf. also Ezek. 34,25-31. 

'* Mt. 3,3; cf. Is. 40,3. Note that the RSV translation uses several different expres- 
sions to render the Greek word erémos. 


5 Mt. 4,1-11; Mk. 1,12-3; Lk. 4,1-13. 
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desert by a demon many times.'® But on a more conciliatory note, 
the desert in the New Testament can also represent a concrete land- 
scape, at a distance from the towns, where welcome solitude can be 
found. Jesus thus often retreats to the desert to pray.” He also goes 
there to simply escape the crowds — usually without success as the 
people follow him nonetheless, obliging him to feed his followers 
through the multiplication of loaves and fishes.'® 


Act Three: The Monastic Experience of the Desert 


After God led the Israelites through the desert to the Promised Land, 
under the leadership of Moses (in Act One), and after he sent his 
Son who continued to seek out the desert as a place of divine 
encounter (in Act Two), the third act of our drama of Christian his- 
tory returns to the desert of Egypt. Beginning with the late third 
century, the Egyptian desert was populated by the pioneers of the 
desert life, the desert fathers. At least, this is what the “desert myth” 
that was propagated in early Greek hagiography proclaims, as James 
Goehring has convincingly shown." 

Within the context of early Christian monasticism, associations of 
the actual geographical setting of the Egyptian desert are twofold. 
First, there is the traditional, Egyptian understanding of the desert 
as a threatening space, which must have resonated especially among 
the native Egyptians who joined the monastic movement.” Egyptian 
religion distinguishes between the “black land,” the fertile Nile valley, 
which is associated with the god Osiris and his son Horus, and the 
“red land,” the desert and mountainous terrain beyond it, which is 
the share of the trickster god Seth.”’ The desert is the location of 


© Lk. 8,29. 

7 Mk. 1,35; Lk. 5,16. 

18 Mt. 14,13-21; Mt. 15,29-39; Mk. 1,45; Mk. 6,32-44; Lk. 4,42. 

19 J.E. Goehring, Ascetics, Society and the Desert. Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism 
(Harrisburg, Penn., 1999), pp. 73-88 (‘The Encroaching Desert: Literary Production 
and Ascetic Space in Early Christian Egypt,’ 1993'). For a detailed treatment of 
the literature generated by the monastic movement in Egypt and its background, 
see now W. Harmless, S.J., Desert Christians. An Introduction to the Literature of Early 
Monasticism (Oxford, 2004). 

20 A. Guillaumont, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phénoménologie du 
monachisme [Spiritualité Orientale, 30] (Begrolles-en-Mauges, 1979), pp. 69-87. 

21 H, te Velde, ‘Seth,’ in The Oxford Encyclopedia of Ancient Egypt, 3 vols., ed. D.B. 
Redford (Oxford, 2001), 3: 269-71. 
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the tombs of the dead and thus of religious pollution. It 1s also the 
place where, after the triumph of Christianity, the pagan deities with- 
drew to continue to pester people in the form of demons. 

The literary prototype for all monastic desert experience is Antony 
of Egypt who leads a life as a hermit at an ever increasing distance 
from society, as celebrated in the Life of Antony (ca. 356) by Athanasius 
of Alexandria. Antony’s progressive withdrawal into the desert amounts 
to nothing less than a territorial battle with the demons, who protest 
vociferously against his advance and attempt to stop it with all their 
might. When Antony has himself walled into a tomb — a tremendous 
act of bravery considering the associations of death and religious 
impurity — his satanic adversary immediately fears that this initial 
encroachment on his territory will pave the way for further inroads, 
and therefore descends on him with an army of demons.” The next 
step of Antony’s advance into the desert consists in taking up residence 
further away, in an abandoned fortress. Here, too, the demons imme- 
diately protest: “Get away from what is ours! What do you have to 
do with the desert?””’ Finally, Satan comes to Antony’s cell to admit 
his defeat: “I no longer have a place — no weapon, no city. There 
are Christians everywhere, and even the desert has filled with monks.’”* 

In the Christian imagination, these traditional, indigenous associ- 
ations of the Egyptian desert with demons, death, and pollution, are 
combined with the idea of the desert of Egypt and the Sinai, a land- 
scape of concrete historical and spiritual significance, where Act 
One of God’s history with his people was played out. It is the loca- 
tion of the Exodus, the Passage of the Red Sea and of God’s First 
Covenant with Israel. The monks and hermits who took up residence 
there, it seems to me, all joined in the common project of bringing 
this experience to life again, thus attributing special significance to 
the concrete geographical setting of their asceticism. This constitutes 
Act Three in the drama of God’s story with mankind. The Christians 
who retreated to the desert followed quite literally in the footsteps 
of God’s chosen people, the Israelites of old. They modeled them- 
selves after the prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, and after John 


** Athanasius, Vita Antonii 8-10, ed. GJ.M. Bartelink [Sources Chrétiennes 400] 
(Paris, 1994), pp. 156-64. 

** Athanasius, Vita Antonii 12.3-14.1, there 13.2, ed. Bartelink, pp. 168-72, there 
170; trans. R.C. Gregg (New York, 1980), pp. 40-2, there 41. 

** Athanasius, Vita Antoni 41.4, trans. Gregg, p. 62. 
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the Baptist. They fulfilled, for all to see, God’s old promise to trans- 
form the wasted land into a city, and to render the desert into a 
garden, a foretaste of Paradise.” 

The transformation of the desert into a city is another powerful 
concept, especially in the ancient world of the eastern Mediterranean 
which was noted for its city culture. Cities were the center for all 
social, economic, political, and cultural life. In an abstract sense, the 
polis was also an important tool for conceptualizing human social 
relations, ever since Aristotle proclaimed that man was a Zéon poli- 
tikon, a political or social being. The opposite of the city is the desert, 
both in a topographical and a demographical sense. The desert is a 
wide open space with no clear delineation of its boundaries. ‘The 
city, by contrast, is a well-defined area, often surrounded and pro- 
tected by a wall. The desert is marked by scarcity of supplies, the 
city is a place of abundance, of commerce, entertainments, and all 
kinds of distractions and pleasures. Finally, the desert is a place of 
loneliness, while the city is characterized by the presence of crowds. 

Through the work of God and his people, in this instance the 
Egyptian monks as the successors to ancient Israel, the desert absorbs 
and subsumes both its counterparts, the city and the countryside. 
The key passage that illustrates this process comes from the Life of 
Antony: “...he persuaded many to take up the solitary life. And so, 
from then on, there were monasteries in the mountains and the 
desert was made a city by monks, who left their own people and 
registered themselves for the citizenship in the heavens.”*° The 
Christian tradition built upon and added to the ancient cultural tra- 
dition of the appreciation of the polis by imagining heaven as a city, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem.” In the Apocalypse of Paul, for example, 
heaven is a gated city with strictly regulated access, where only those 
who have completed a lifelong quest of renunciation have a chance 
to enter.” Only by becoming strangers to the world do the Christian 


25 F, Heim, ‘L’expérience mystique des pèlerins occidentaux en Terre Sainte aux 
alentours de 400,’ Ktema 10 (1985), 193-208, there 205-8. For a history of the Greek 
concept of paradise, see Jan N. Bremmer, The Rise and Fall of the Afterlife (London 
and New York, 2002), pp. 109-19. 

26 Athanasius, Vita Antoni 14.7, trans. Gregg (see above, n. 23), pp. 42-3. 

27 On the importance of the concept of the city in the writings of the Church 
fathers, see also B.E. Daley, S.J., ‘Building a New City: The Cappadocian Fathers 
and the Rhetoric of Philanthropy,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 7 (1999), 431-61. 

28 Apocalypse of Paul 24, trans. M.R. James (Oxford, 1924), p. 539. This text imag- 
ines the heavenly city of Jerusalem like an Egyptian monastery. See K.B. Copeland, 
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ascetics acquire citizenship in heaven.” The construction of a “new 
city” of Christian citizens, especially monks, stands as a strong counter- 
cultural symbol that makes manifest the power of God through his 
servants. 

Those who inhabit the desert are called with the Greek neolo- 
gism “citizens of the desert” (erémopolitai).°° The prototype is John the 
Baptist, who is frequently called a “citizen of the desert.”*! Basil of 
Caesarea explains that the desert shelters apostles, prophets, and 
monks as “citizens of the desert.”*? The transformation of the desert 
or wilderness into a city is always an occasion for a great rhetorical 
display of marvel. While Jerome was still gathering strength for his 
resolve to retreat to the desert of Chalkis near Antioch, he described 
it as a “city more pleasant than all others” (omni amoeniorem ciuitatem).°° 
The paradox of the desert as city, the creation of a new society, a 
new politeia of seekers of God, is given lively expression in a metrical 
homily of the late fourth century in Syriac, entitled On Hermits and 
Desert Dwellers, which is, probably falsely, ascribed to Ephrem the 
Syrian: 


The desert, frightful in its desolation, became a city of deliverance for them 
[the hermits], 

where their harps resound, and where they are preserved from harm. 
Desolation fled from the desert, for sons of the kingdom dwell there; 

it became like a great city with the sound of psalmody from their mouths.™ 


The monks who make the Egyptian desert their home are a testament 
to the transformative power that God continues to exercise down to 


“The Earthly Monastery and the Transformation of the Heavenly City in Late 
Antique Egypt,’ in Heavenly Realms and Earthly Realities in Late Antique Religions, eds. 
R.S. Boustan and A. Yoshiko Reed (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 142-58. 

* Basil of Caesarea, Epistula 223.2, ed. Y. Courtonne, 3 vols. (Paris, 1957-1966), 
3: 11, lines 30-1. 

# For further references see G.J.M. Bartelink, ‘Les oxymores desertum civitas et 
desertum floribus vernans, Studia Monastica 15 (1973), 7-15. 

* The Commentary on the Liturgy ascribed to Basil of Caesarea, for example, 
explains that the monk’s cloak is a reminder of John the Baptist, as a “citizen of 
the desert”: F.E. Brightman, “The Historia Mystagogica and Other Greek Comment- 
aries on the Byzantine Liturgy,’ Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 9 (1907-1908), 
248-67, there 262. 

~ Basil of Caesarea, Epistula 42.5, ed. Courtonne (see above, n. 29), 1: 107, line 
23. 

* Jerome, Epistula 2, ed. J. Labourt, 8 vols. (Paris, 1949-1963), 1: 9, line 18. 

*“ Ps.-Ephrem the Syrian, On Hermits and Desert Dwellers 157-61, trans. J.P. Amar 
in Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook, ed. V.L. Wimbush (Minneapolis, 
1990), p. 72. 
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their day. The transformation of desert into city is a powerful image 
that can be invoked to underscore this. 

Another, no less evocative image, is that of the transformation of 
the desert into a garden. The prophet Isaiah had said: “For the 
Lord will comfort Zion; he will comfort all her waste places, and 
will make her wilderness like Eden, her desert like the garden of the 
Lord.” In the monastic literature of Egypt, the garden or para- 
disiacal setting is expressed in a variety of ways.°*° 

First of all, in a concrete and tangible way, Antony and many 
other hermits like him cultivated the land where they lived so as to 
have a food supply for their own use and to feed their visitors. They 
often chose to settle near sources of water or — if they lived in an 
arid spot — produced the miraculous appearance of a spring, in 
imitation of Moses striking the desert rock with his staff. Their 
gardens became harbingers of Paradise where all creatures live in 
harmony. Wild beasts miraculously desisted from attacking their 
crops, often in response to a stern admonition by the monastic cul- 
tivator.*’ There are also stories of monks living in perfect harmony 
with nature: a crocodile offered its service to ferry Abba Helle across 
the Nile, an antelope allowed Macarius to drink her milk and a 
hyena sought his help to restore the eyesight of her blind cub,’ 
snakes guarded the cell of Amoun against robbers,” and a lion was 
tamed by Gerasimus after he had removed a thorn from its paw. 
This took place, the author of the Spiritual Meadow, John Moschos, 


3 Ts. 51,3. Cf. also Is. 35,1-2: “The wilderness and the dry land shall be glad, 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom; like crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and 
rejoice with joy and singing”; Is. 41:19-20: “I will put in the wilderness the cedar, 
the acacia, the myrtle, and the olive; I will set in the desert the cypress, the plane 
and the pine together, so that all may see and know, all may consider and under- 
stand, that the hand of the Lord has done this, the Holy One of Israel has cre- 
ated it.” 

°° For a detailed documentation see K.S. Frank, Aggelikos Bios. Begriffsanalytische 
und begniffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum “engelgleichen Leben” im frühen Monchtum [Beiträge 
zur Geschichte des alten Monchtums und des Benediktinerordens 26] (Munster 
1964). 

Y E.g. Athanasius, Vita Antoni 50.6-9, ed. Bartelink (see above, n. 22), pp. 
270-2. 

38 Historia monachorum 11.9.13, ed. E. Schulz-Fliigel [Patristische Texte und Studien 
34] (Berlin, 1990), p. 328, lines 52-7. 

3 Palladius, Histona Lausiaca 18.9, 27-8, ed. G,J.M. Bartelink (Milan, 1974), pp. 
82, 94. 

4 Historia monachorum 8.2-6, ed. Schulz-Fliigel (see above, n. 38), p. 307, line 1 — 
p. 308, line 28. 
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explains, “to show how the beasts were in subjection to Adam before 
he disobeyed the commandment and fell from the comfort of 
Paradise.”*! 

The wonderfully transformed landscape is inhabited by men and 
women who have themselves been wonderfully transformed. No longer 
attached to the life of the world, they are often regarded as leading 
the life of angels in Paradise. This image of monks as represent- 
ing the host of angels is most commonly applied in the monastic lit- 
erature to groups of monks. It is usually occasioned by the orderliness 
and peacefulness of the social structure and the regularity of the 
daily schedule that prevail in the large coenobia. It is especially applied 
to the psalmody of the monks whose singing is reminiscent of that 
of the heavenly hosts. The 500 monks who had gathered around 
Abba Apollo near Hermopolis appeared “like a real army of angels, 
drawn up in perfect order, robed in white.”” 

The specific setting of the monastic project in Egypt, it seems to 
me, carries with it all these associations of the desire to actualize in 
the present day the history of Salvation, which had begun with God’s 
First Covenant, and to prove that the Christian monks are the legit- 
imate successors of Israel who carry on its inheritance.** This marks 
Act Three in God’s history with his people, and thus I now turn to 
the Epilogue of my desert narrative, where participation in this story 
is thrown open to all Christians, regardless of their geographical loca- 
tion — whether in city, countryside or desert, and regardless of their 
station in society — whether laypeople, monks, or clergy. This is 
made possible by a new way of reflecting on the spiritual benefits 
of desert life that internalizes the ideal, with the effect that it can 
now be achieved anywhere. 


Epilogue: The Desert as a State of Mind 


The continued struggle for spiritual progress by all Christians after 
their baptism 1s, according to Augustine, analogous to the wanderings 


*" John Moschos, Pratum spirituale 107, trans. J. Wortley (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1992), 
p. 88. 

* Frank, Aggelikos bios (see above, n. 36), passim; P. Nagel, Die Motivierung der 
Askese in der alten Kirche und der Ursprung des Monchtums (Berlin, 1966), pp. 34-62. 

* Historia monachorum 7.5.1, trans. N. Russell (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1981), p. 73. 

“ For Egyptian hagiography as Salvation history, see also Peter van Minnen, 
‘Saving History? Egyptian Hagiography in Its Space and Time,’ this volume, above, 
pp. 57-91, there 79-84. 
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of the Israelites through the desert after the crossing of the Red Sea. 
His affirmation that “the world is this desert [of Egypt]” (saeculum 
autem hoc eremus est) already contains in a nutshell the idea that would 
later become influential in western, especially Irish monasticism, that 
the Christian existence is that of the peregrinus, a stranger in this 
world embarked on a lifelong pilgrimage to a better place. The 
hermits and monks in late antique Egypt applied this notion in a 
concrete way. To them, the desert was much more than the phys- 
ical landscape where one can follow the example of Moses on Mount 
Sinai, John the Baptist in the desert of Jordan, or Christ in the 
desert. It was the place where they could participate in and con- 
tribute to the history of Salvation. Their aim in withdrawing from 
society was also to reap spiritual benefits for themselves — not dis- 
similar from the goals of the wealthy and learned pagans in their 
countryside retreats with which we started this essay. 

The desert appears in this sense in the literature of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition long before the first hermits began to populate 
the desert of Egypt: in the writings of Philo (first half of the first 
century), Clement (second century), and Origen (first half of the third 
century).*© It is significant that all three of these authors were born 
and bred in Egypt, more specifically in Alexandria. ‘They follow the 
classical tradition in establishing a connection between physical retreat 
and tranquility of mind. Yet, in contrast to the classical tradition, 
the setting they select for this purpose is not the countryside, but 
the desert. Philo sees the desert not only as a morally desirable place 
far removed from the corruption of the town, but also as a location 
of ideal climatic conditions where the air is light and pure and which 
is therefore more conducive to a life of contemplation.*’ Clement 


* Augustine, Sermo 4.9.9 (Classis prima. Sermones de scripturis), ed. J.-P. Migne 
[Patrologia Latina 38] (Paris, 1865), col. 37. See also Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 
72.5, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia Latina 36] (Paris, 1845), col. 917. 

* The material and most, but not all observations in the following are largely 
derived from Guillaumont, Aux origines du monachisme chrétien (see above, n. 20), pp. 
69-87. See also B. McGinn, ‘Ocean and Desert as Symbols of Mystical Absorption 
in the Christian Tradition,’ Journal of Religion 74 (1994), 155-81; K. Bosl, ‘EPHMOC- 
Eremus. Begriffsgeschichtliche Bemerkungen zum historischen Problem der Entfremdung 
und Vereinsamung des Menschen,’ Byzantinische Forschungen 2 (1967 = Polychordia. 
Festschrift Franz Dölger, ed. P. Wirth), 73-90. 

47 Philo of Alexandria, De vita contemplativa 22-3, ed. L. Cohn, S. Reiter (Berlin, 
1915), p. 51, line 16 — p. 52, line 8. See also De decalogo 2, ed. L. Cohn (Berlin, 
1902), p. 267, lines 10-1, explaining why God chose to give the Law to Moses in 
the desert. Philo, however, is not the first to make this point, according to Guillaumont, 
Aux origines du monachisme chrétien (see above, n. 20), p. 72, n. 1. 
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follows Philo in establishing a connection between the desert and 
tranquility.“ To him, however, the physical setting of the desert is 
only relevant insofar as it generates the proper mental disposition. 
The desert landscape itself is not indispensable. Accordingly, he insists 
that one can live in the city as if in the desert, and thus make spir- 
itual progress. For Origen, finally, the desert is synonymous with 
hésychia, a state of detachment from irrelevant worldly cares which 
allows a total concentration on the inner self, an ideal which had 
already appealed to the Stoic philosophers.” Hésychia soon becomes 
a monastic ideal and reflections on this desired state of inner focus 
on the divine in complete disregard for one’s surroundings are often 
voiced with a view to the desert. Like Origen and others before him, 
John Chrysostom later distinguishes between the desert as a land- 
scape and the desert as a state of mind: “Let us seek after the desert, 
not only that of the place, but also that of disposition.””! 

In the experience of the first and second generation of Egyptian 
monks, the daily challenges of life in the desert, away from the dis- 
tractions of the bustle of the city or agricultural labor in the country- 
side, allow the soul to concentrate in prayer and meditation. The 
individual is stripped naked of all the markers of identity that mat- 
tered in his previous social context and throws himself at the mercy 
of God. The elimination of external stimuli is the first and easiest 
step on this quest since it consists of a one-time act of physical with- 
drawal from the world. Much more difficult is the concentration of 
the mind and soul on the divine, because it requires a continuous 
effort. John Cassian, a sometime practitioner of the Egyptian desert 
lite who would later advertise this ideal to a western audience in his 
writings, advises that the monk should sit in his cell in contempla- 
tion and solitude so that “like a splendid fisherman . . . he may eagerly 
and without moving catch the swarms of thoughts swimming in the 


*® Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus II 10 (112.2), ed. O. Stahlin, rev. U. Treu 
(Berlin, 1972), p. 224, lines 17-8. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 7.12 (77.3), ed. O. Stahlin, rev. L. Friichtel, 
U. Treu (Berlin, 1970), p. 55, lines 6-7. 

° Origen, Homila 20.8 in Jeremiam, ed. E. Klostermann (Leipzig, 1901), p. 190, 
line 4. See also P. Miquel, Lexique du désert. Etude de quelques mot-clés du vocabulaire 
monastique grec ancient [Spiritualité Orientale 44] (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1986), pp. 
145-80. 

`! John Chrysostom, De compunctione ad Stelechium 2.3, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia 
Graeca 47] (Paris, 1863), col. 414B. 
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calm depths of his heart, and surveying with curious eye the depths 
as from a high rock, may sagaciously and cunningly decide what he 
ought to lure to himself by his saving hook, and what he can neglect 
and reject as bad and nasty fishes.”*? In an interesting literary jux- 
taposition, the mental state produced by the arid and forbidding 
desert here is made to resemble that of cool waters swarming with 
fish. 

The desert life also harbors its own perils. The elimination of all 
external distractions helps to focus the soul on contemplation of the 
divine, but it also throws the mind back on itself and magnifies one’s 
inner thoughts and doubts. The ingrained concerns and desires of 
the world and the pleasures of one’s previous life continuously threaten 
to invade the mind and disturb its equilibrium. John Cassian explains: 
“For whatever faults we bring with us uncured into the desert, we 
shall find to remain concealed in us and not to be got rid of.” He 
then adds a vignette from his own experience: during his withdrawal 
to the desert, even though he lived in solitude, he still managed to 
experience anger — not at a neighbor, but at the few objects in his 
cell, his pen, his penknife, and his flint for making fire.” Cassian 
here experienced concretely what Evagrius Ponticus had formulated 
in the abstract: “Against people of the world, the demons fight pri- 
marily through things, against monks, they fight mostly through 
thoughts. For they are deprived of things because of the desert. And 
in the same measure as it is easier to sin internally than in actual- 
ity, in the same degree is the internal war more difficult than that 
about things. For the intellect is a thing that is easily set in motion 
and badly equipped to hold in check prohibited imaginations.” 

Because of the challenges it poses, the desert life is clearly not the 
right setting for everyone, but for those who have been called by 
God it becomes their path to spiritual perfection. Some authors, 
like John Cassian, strictly recommend that life in solitude should be 


5 John Cassian, Collationes 24.3, trans. E.C.S. Gibson in A Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second Senes, 14 vols., eds. Philip Schaff, 
Henry Wace (New York, 1890-1900, repr. Grand Rapids, Mich., 1986-1989), 11: 
533. 

5 John Cassian, De institutionis coenobiorum 8.18, trans. Gibson (see above, n. 52), 
11: 262. 

4 John Cassian, De institutionis coenobiorum 8.19, ed. M. Petschenig, rev. G. Krenz 
(Vienna, 2004), p. 162, line 28 — p. 163, line 6. 

5 Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos 48, trans. A. Guillaumont, C. Guillaumont [Sources 
Chrétiennes 171] (Paris, 1971), p. 608. 
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preceded by an extended stay in a monastic community, where with- 
drawal from the world is combined with the practice of virtues within 
the community, supported by the regular rituals of liturgical cele- 
bration.°° Even those who are experienced monks may not be able 
to endure the hardships of solitary desert life. This is the morale of 
the story told of Abba Gelasius, the abbot of a monastery in Nilopolis, 
who quelled his recurring desire to retreat to the desert by subject- 
ing himself for a brief trial period to the physical discomforts of eat- 
ing raw vegetables and sleeping outdoors.” In these examples, and 
especially in the writings of John Cassian, the radical retreat to the 
desert is the ultimate challenge, the culmination of the monastic life 
that has to be mastered first within a community. 

This was not, however, the only possible approach. At the same 
time, there was the opposing trend which regarded the communal 
life as more demanding than the solitary existence. Abba Matoes 
explained this to a monk who was troubled by his propensity to gos- 
sip: “It is not through virtue that I live in solitude, but through 
weakness; those who live in the midst of men are the strong ones.”® 
Spiritual progress, in this interpretation, does not depend on the aus- 
terity of the setting, but on the sincerity of the soul, helped along 
by proper guidance. In the words of another abba: “He who lives 
in obedience to a spiritual father finds more profit in it than one 
who withdraws to the desert.”°° 

Finally, the desert abode in and of itself is no guarantee for spir- 
itual advancement. In fact, even the great Antony is reported to have 
been humbled by a revelation which showed him his equal who 
lived in the city: a doctor who was generous in his charity and stead- 
fast in his prayer.® This paradox is also explored in a Saying by 


°° John Cassian, De institutionis coenobiorum 8.18, ed. Petschenig (see above, n. 54), 
p. 161, line 27 — p. 162, line 19. 

° Apophthegmata patrum, Gelasius 6, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia Graeca 65] (Paris, 
1864), cols. 152C-153A. 

58 Apophthegmata patrum, Matoes 13, trans. B. Ward, The Sayings of the Desert Fathers 
(London and Oxford, 1975, repr. 1981), p. 145. See also the hermit who wants to 
abandon the desert in the hopes of making greater spiritual progress inside a 
monastery: Apophthegmata patrum, Paphnutius 5, ed. Migne (see above, n. 57), col. 

-D. 

5” F. Nau, ‘Histoires des solitaires égyptiens, Revue de l’Onent Chrétien 4 (1909), 
357-79, there 379 (no. 296); trans. B. Ward, The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers. Systematic 
Sayings from the Anonymous Series of the Apophthegmata Patrum (Oxford, 1975, repr. 
1991), p. 47 (no. 163). 

°° Apophthegmata patrum, Antony 24, ed. Migne (see above, n. 57), col. 84B. 
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Amma Syncletica, one of the few desert mothers: “Many who live 
in the [desert] mountains, but act like city-dwellers, have perished. 
And many who are in cities, but do the works of the desert, are 
saved.”°! About a century later, and not in Egypt, but in Syria, 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus insists that perfection can be attained in any 
kind of setting: “But lest anyone should suppose that virtue is cir- 
cumscribed in place and that only the desert is suitable for the pro- 
duction of such a yield, let us now in our account pass to inhabited 
land, and show that it does not offer the least hindrance to the 
attainment of virtue.” Theodoret’s remark brings me to the last 
aspect of the significance of the desert within the monastic experi- 
ence that I wish to discuss. 


The Desert as a Typological Landscape 


It is important to note that the formulation of the Christian ideal 
of complete internal detachment as the precondition for the attain- 
ment of virtue and for the receipt of God’s grace was, at least ini- 
tially, linked to the concrete geographical setting of the Egyptian 
desert. James Goehring has shown the pervasive and lasting imprint 
of the monastic experience in the Egyptian desert on later writing 
on related subjects.® This explains how the “desert” soon becomes 
a loaded term that evokes associations of retreat and spiritual growth, 
regardless of the actual nature of the location. 

Several authors of the late fourth and early fifth century describe 
lush, prosperous settings as a monastic “desert.” Jerome’s Life of Paul 
the Hermit shows all the marks of a carefully crafted literary artifact, 
and does not lack in charming descriptions of the ideal outdoor set- 
ting: Paul’s cave, although located in a barren desert landscape far 
removed from civilization, is itself like an oasis, with a palm tree for 
shade, and a spring for clear water.“ Basil of Caesarea raves about 
his retreat near Annisi in the Pontus region as if it provided him 


êl Apophthegmata patrum, Systematic Collection, ed. J.-C. Guy [Sources Chrétiennes 
387] (Paris, 1993), p. 138. 

€ Theodoret, Historia religiosa 4.1, trans. R.M. Price (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1985), 

. 49. 
P & See Goehring, Ascetics, Society and the Desert (see above, n. 19). 

6 Jerome, Vita Pauli 5, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia Latina 23] (Paris, 1845), col. 
21A; cf. Jerome’s artful description in Vita Pauli 3, ed. Migne, cols. 19B-20A, of 
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the same spiritual benefits as the Egyptian desert. But the descrip- 
tion that follows shows that his actual physical environment resem- 
bles a pleasant country abode more than the forbidding arid expanses 
of Egypt: “I had set out for Pontus in search of a way of life and 
God did show me a place that suits perfectly my mood.... It is a 
high mountain covered with a dense forest, irrigated on the north 
side by cool and limpid waters. At its foot stretches an inclined plain 
fertilized by the water that drips continually from the mountain. 
Woods have grown spontaneously around the plain, various trees of 
all kinds forming almost a sort of a hedge. The island of Calypso, 
which Homer admired above all others for its beauty, is small in 
comparison. ... Let another wonder at the multitude of flowers and 
singing birds; I am not at leisure to apply my mind to it. The most 
I can say of this land is that it is ready to bear all sorts of fruit on 
account of its favorable location. It feeds me with the most delec- 
table fruit — quietude. . . .”® 

Both Jerome and Basil had received an excellent education in the 
classıcal, secular vein. When these two men had occasion to describe 
a place of monastic retreat, they did so by using the literary con- 
ventions of the ideal landscape as a garden. Their writing takes 
recourse to the ancient literary ideal of the locus amoenus in order to 
give expression to the Christian monastic ideal of desert spirituality. 
They were deeply familiar with the literary tradition of bucolic poetry, 
with Homer’s description of the cave of Calypso or the delights of 
the island of the Phaeacians, or with Virgils Eclogues and Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

While Basil and Jerome managed to incorporate elements of bucolic 
praise of idealized landscapes into their writing, two authors in Gaul 
at the beginning of the fifth century selected the form of bucolic 
poetry and ekphrasis and infused it with Christian meaning. Through 
their penmanship, the lush countryside becomes the backdrop for 
conversion to Christianity and for monastic retreat. 

The first author is Endelechius, about whom nothing else is known 
apart from the fact that he was a correspondent of Paulinus of Nola. 
His short poem On the Deaths of the Cattle (De mortibus boum), com- 
posed around 400, resonates with literary reminiscences to the bucolic 


*° Basil of Caesarea, Epistula 14.1-2, trans. G.A. Barrois (Crestwood, N.Y., 1986), 
pp. 16-7. 
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poems of Ovid, Horace, and Virgil. The rustic countryside is the 
setting of the outbreak of an epidemic that causes the death of all 
cattle herds, sparing only that of Tityrus which had been sealed with 
the protective sign of the cross. This miraculous survival convinces 
the less fortunate herdsmen Aegos and Bucolos of the power of the 
Christian God, and they convert. 

The second text is a prose work, the Praise of the Desert by Eucherius 
of Lyons, composed in 426.” Eucherius was no stranger to the 
monastic tradition. Born into a senatorial family in southern Gaul, 
he soon joined the monastic circle of the island of Lérins and even- 
tually became bishop of Lyons. John Cassian dedicated the second 
part of his Conferences to him.® Eucherius’s work extols the island of 
Lérins off the coast of southern Gaul as the ideal place of monastic 
retreat in the Egyptian desert tradition. In actual appearance, how- 
ever, the island resembles a paradisiacal garden rather than a wilder- 
ness. Eucherius describes it as a place of brooks, meadows, and 
flowers, thus integrating into his work the ancient literary tradition 
of praise of the lush countryside as the ideal location of pleasant 
retreat of educated friends. But even the Garden of Eden of the 
desert-inspired retreat pales in comparison to the inner paradise 
which flourishes in the soul of the monk, celebrated by Eucherius 
in a number of paradoxical juxtapositions: “Here we have a delightful 
meadow for the interior man. The untilled desert is attractive with 
a wonderful pleasantness. The material desert becomes a paradise 
of the spirit.” The “internalized desert” and the “typological desert” 
facilitate the application of the desert ideal to a variety of locations 
and circumstances, including a retreat that is limited in time. 


6° M. Skeb, ‘Endelechius,’ in Lexikon der antiken christlichen Literatur, eds. S. Dopp, 
W. Geerlings (Freiburg, 1998), p. 189. 

®© Eucherius of Lyons, De laude eremi, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia Latina 50] (Paris, 
1846), cols. 701-12. See I. Opelt, ‘Zur literarischen Eigenart von Eucherius’ Schrift 
De laude eremi, Vigihae Christianae 22 (1968), 198-208. This poem exerted great 
influence on the German mystics in the Middle Ages. See e.g. H. Bayer, ‘Vita in 
deserto. Kassians Askese der Einéde und die mittelalterliche Frauenmystik,’ <eitschift 
fiir Rarchengeschichte 98 (1987), 1-27. 

68 C. Casper, ‘Eucherius (von Lyon), in Lexikon der antiken christlichen Literatur (see 
above, n. 66), pp. 203-4. 

6° Eucherius, De laude eremi 39, trans. C. Cummings, ‘In Praise of the Desert. A 
Letter to Hilary of Lérins, Bishop, by Eucher of Lyons,’ Cistercian Studies 11 (1976), 
60-72, there 70. 
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The personal desert experience was an essential part of the spir- 
itual formation of many Church fathers. It is as if they needed to 
build up their credentials so that they could then engage in theo- 
logical writing, or embark upon ecclesiastical careers with greater 
authority, having tasted themselves of the harshness of asceticism and 
the sweetness of its divine rewards. For most Christians outside Egypt 
who belonged to the educated elite of Late Antiquity, the desert 
experience was one of three stages of life. First came secular edu- 
cation, then spiritual formation in the desert, and finally a return to 
service in society by holding ecclesiastical office and by composing 
religious treatises. This pattern continued well into the fifth century. 
Many of those who later became bishops or religious scholars had 
exposed themselves to the personal experience of monasticism, either 
in the desert or in a community. Nearly all of the great names of 
the late fourth and fifth century follow this path: Basil of Caesarea, 
John Chrysostom, Paulinus of Nola, Rufinus of Aquileia, Augustine, 
Ambrose, Orosius, and Jerome. 

This tri-partite division of the entire span of one’s life, where the 
time spent in the desert is a turning point in preparing the indi- 
vidual for service to God and the community, has its precedent in 
the life of Moses.” This idea goes back to Philo of Alexandria, and 
finds its fullest expression in the works of Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa. In his Life of Moses, Philo shows that Moses was 
reared in the secular learning of the Egyptians until he ruptured his 
ties to Egyptian civilization and retreated to the desert of Midian 
where his religious contemplation was eventually rewarded by a direct 
encounter with God in the Burning Bush. From this moment on, 
Moses returned to society and became the leader of the people of 
Israel. Basil of Caesarea gives further contours to this pattern by 
explaining that each of these stages in Moses’ life lasted for exactly 
40 years.’”’ This progression from secular learning, through a period 
of withdrawal for the sake of theôria, or contemplation of God, back 
to a “mixed” life that combines ministry to society with periods of 


” For the following, see M. Harl, ‘Les trois quarantaines de la vie de Moise, 
schéma idéal de la vie du moine-évéque chez les Pères Cappadociens,’ Revue des 
Etudes Grecques 80 (1967), 407-12. 

" Basil of Caesarea, Commentarius in prophetam Isaiam, ed. J.-P. Migne [Patrologia 
Graeca 30] (Paris, 1888), cols. 117-668 as quoted by Harl, ‘Les trois quarantaines 
de la vie de Moise’ (see above, n. 70), p. 409, n. 8. This is a text of contested 
authenticity. 
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contemplation, modeled on the life of Moses, became a popular lit- 
erary device. In this tripartite scheme of the progression of the indi- 
vidual, the desert is merely a transitory stage in preparation for a 
larger task that yet awaits the practitioner. This is the pattern advo- 
cated by the highly educated Christians of Late Antiquity, expressed 
in the writings of the Cappadocian fathers and Jerome.” Their appre- 
ciation of monastic life and the desert experience as a formative, but 
transitory and transitional stage stands in marked contrast to the 
Egyptian tradition, brought to the West by John Cassian, that regards 
monasticism as a lifelong struggle. 


Conclusion 


To summarize, a large and complex range of associations is con- 
nected with the concept of the desert in early Christian monasticism. 
For the period of Late Antiquity, we have outlined three categories: 
the desert of Egypt as a specific geographical setting, the desert as a 
state of mind and the desert as a typological landscape. These three 
interpretations of the desert have their collateral in three approaches 
to asceticism and ecclesiastical office: 


l. For the “fathers” who lived in the actual desert of Egypt, the 
monastic life — whether alone or in a community — 1s a life- 
long undertaking that only ends when the practitioner dies. These 
men shunned appointment to the priesthood or the episcopate as 
detrimental to their spiritual purpose. 

2. The pursuit of the desert as a state of mind was a continuous 
struggle, but did not depend on location. The concept of the 
internal desert does not require even a temporary stay or a pil- 
grimage to the desert fathers, let alone permanent residence in 
Egypt. It does not even demand a radical lifestyle change. Rather, 


72 It is conceivable that they were influenced in their positive view of the third, 
community-oriented stage by the tradition of Syrian monasticism. When it emerged 
in the third century, Syrian asceticism had its own local roots which were only in 
the course of the second half of the fourth century exposed to the influence of the 
Egyptian practice. In Syria, ascetic groups of men and women existed within and 
alongside the Christian communities centered on a particular church and its clergy. 
Instead of an abrupt and violent break with the world, the Syrian ascetics carved 
out their own place within it. For a brief and recent introduction to Syrian asceti- 
cism, see Harmless, Desert Christians (above, n. 19), pp. 425-8, with bibliography on 
p. 454. 
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it opens up the possibility of attaining salvation on the path of 
monastic spirituality regardless of one’s place in society. In this 
way, all Christians have access to the benefits of the desert as a 
state of mind. 

3. Those who retreated to a “typological” or “functional desert” usu- 
ally did so close to home, and for a limited period of time. For 
them, the “desert” experience was a transitional stage, a training 
camp in Christian and monastic virtues. In this, they followed the 
model of Moses whose leadership of Israel was the culmination 
of 40 years spent in the solitude of the desert, preceded by another 
40 years at the court of Pharaoh. Those who, like the Cappadocians, 
regarded the desert experience in this way as a rite of passage 
were more willing to accept ordination themselves and were more 
inclined to treat ecclesiastical office as a high honor which can- 
not be refused. 


The “desert” as a concept enjoys enduring appeal. Beginning with 
the context of Greco-Roman educational ideals and the Old ‘Testament, 
it acquired multi-valency in meaning, which early Christianity absorbed 
and re-shaped. The monastic project of the late third and fourth 
century then added its own experiential wisdom with its emphasis 
on the desert as a state of mind. It is in this last application that 
the desert continued to exert its influence on Christian practitioners 


and thinkers throughout the Middle Ages and beyond. 


